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LAST HOPES. 


BY A. H. M. 


Original. 
Nay chide me not—life’s pulses quiver, 
Most strangely through this heart of mine, 
As o’er the waves of some deep river, 
Dark shadows fall, and wild winds shiver, 
And fitful gleams of light do shine. 


Nay chide me not—tho’ death’s cold finger, 
Traces every vein’s decay, 

Oh! sinful wish, I still would linger, ‘ 
From my heavenly home away! 

I still would linger, where the ancient 
Song of breathing life is heard; 

And listen to the sweet, tho’ transient 
Sounds of wind, and wave, and bird 

Upon the blue air gladly singing,— 
Like a spirit harp on high— 

And see once more the wild rose flinging, 
Perfune round the minstrelsy. 


*Tis sonething so like desolation— 
Wher we feel our strength grow weak, 

And mark the unyielding devastation, 
Death spreads o’er the brow and cheek, 

Which, ever and anon are paling, 
And bright eyes grow dim the while, 

And the glad pleasant voice is failing, 
And tte lips refuse to smile— 

To mark the eyes of love grow weary, 
With vain hopes, and anxious fear, 

And hea: in every tone, a dreary 
Fixedress of still despair! 


The gloan hath passed—nay, bow not, dearest, 
Down thy head, or sadly sigh— 

The cloud which now so dark appeareth, 
Soon vill burst in brilliancy! 

To light he dimness of death’s pillow, 
And its gloom to turn aside,— 

To cheermy passage o’er the billow 
Of colic Jordan’s stormy tide; 

When my heart-chords all are riven, 
Aad I say furewell, forever— 

Recallect we meet in heaven, 
Where we shall be parted—never! 


eyweaGDIaooo———SS== 


THE FROLIC. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


“To think how slight a cause may move 
Dissentions between hearts that love— 
Old Gaffer Tomkins threw a stone, 
Which struck his wife upon the shin; 
And weil the old man did atone, 

For his unpardonabie sin: 

Old Goody hurled the missile back, 
And hit old Gaffer Tomkins—whack; 
But what is worse than all in troth, 

Hie paid the doctor’s bill for both.?? 


“My dear, guess—who’s married.” 

“Who my love?” 

“Guess.” 

“Why I might guess for a month, and then not hit upon 
the right persons, I suppose some of our acquaintance!” 

“Yes one of your most intimate friends.” 

“Do: tell me who it is, I do not like to be tantalized my 
dear.” 

“Well—but I wish to allow you-the satisfaction of guess. 


ing.” 


“The satisfaction of guessing indeed,—this is just about 
the way you are forever teasing me—I don’t like it Mr. Gor- 


don—I don’t.” 


“Now my dear don’t get angry, and I'll tell you, who it is.” 
“I don’t care about knowing—you’ve hurt my feelings Mr. 


Gordon, you have.” 





“Will you listen my dear if I tell you?” taking hold of her 
hand.” 


Mrs. Gordon drew her hand from her husband’s, and floun- 
ced over to another part of the room, saying sharply, “No I 
will not listen, you may save yourself the trouble.”—Here be- 
ing thoroughly overcome at Mr. Gordon’s ill treatment, burst- 
ing into tears, she sunk upon a chair, a bbed bitterly. 
Mr. Gordon was no stoic,—that could stand the unmoved wit- 
ness of his wife’s tears, and taking her in his arms, he en- 
deavored to comfort her by the use of the most tender and 
consoling language,—for an hour he continued his efforts, 
without success, and his strength and patience being exhaust- 
ed together, he was about to abandon the seige in despair, 
when the dining room bell announced the preparation for din- 
ner; he was hungry, and so was his wife, and she, dear crea- 
ture,—not being much more partial to cold meals than other 
women, thought she had better come too, and raising her 
bright eyes, that sparkled like stars after a summer evening 
shower, she looked meekly up into the face of her husband 
and asked, “Are you not going to tell me, who it is that’s 
married of my acquaintance?” 

“Yes, my dear,” he replied, “will you hear it now?” 

“It will afford me as much pleasure to hear it now, as at 
any other time.” 

“Well my dear it is Miss Walston—now let’s go to dinner.” 

Hand in hand, the loving couple started for the dinner table, 
and almost acted out another scene before reaching it. It was 
a fortunate thing for this fond pair, that the hour for eating oc- 
cured just when it did, for there can be no doubt whatever, that 
if it had not arrived for half a day, the lady would have wept 
in the bitterness of her distress all the time. But these dinner 
bells are salvos on some occasions, and if they could tell all 
the storms of passion they have subdued, and the reconcillia- 
tions they have caused, their interest would be enhanced ten- 
—aye an hundred fold. Who can weep, while turkey and cat- 
sup, and all the other appendages of a good dinner are revolv- 
ing in their thoughts? Mrs. Gordon could not—the ocean of 
her tears was dry in an instant and the dark “winter of her 

| discontent made glorious summer” by the welcome sounds, that 
fell upon her ear, like the reprieve upon the hearing of the half 
executed criminal. Mark Antony lost a kingdom, by his par- 
tiality for the suppers of Cleopatra, and if any thing, could 
have arrested the success of Napoleon, it would have been his 
fondness, for the festivals, and the society of Madame Beau- 
harnois. °Tis a very pleasurable failing however, to be fond 
of good living, and more of mankind are sinners perhaps, re- 
specting this invaluable supplement to the volume of existance, 
than for any other thing beside. , 
Nobody will blame Mrs. Gordon for getting into a good hu- 
| mor, when reminded ef a good dinner, and that she became 


| Walston was married, under the pleasant excitement produced 

| thereby, is not to be a matter of much astonishment. The 
reconciled pair sat down to roasted turkey, green peas, pota- 
| toes, cucumbers, etcetra, etcetra, with much satisfaction and 
conversed,as fluently over the savoury dishes, as if mind and 
body both, expanded in the full exercise of knife and fork that 
ensued. 

| “Turkey is the best thing upon earth,” ejaculated Mr. Gor- 

| don. 

“The very best,’ echoed his spouse. 

“And green peas are delicious.” 

“And cucumbers—excellent, nothing to match them.” 

“And potatoes too—only sce what fine feliows, I should 
like to see a yankee Irishman over a peck, goodness! how 
he’d at ’em.” 

“A yankee Irishman, Mr. Gordon! why I never heard of 
such a creature, the Yankees are as different from Irishmen, 
as day is from darkness—yqu must use more appropriate 

figures.” 





particularly delighted with the information that Miss Malvina | 





“Figures! I did not intend it as a figure, madame—it was 
meant for a real representation, and I don’t like such take 
off’s.” Mr. Gordon evinced some warmth, which aroused his 
lady to a recollection of what had passed before, and she very 
considerately begged pardon for the offence, obtained forgive- 
ness, and prepared for another engagement. 

“Where were potatoes first found my love.” said she, anx- 
ious to renew the social chat. 

“Why really I forget,” he replied, “but I think it was either 
at Madras or the Sandwich islands.” 

“O Gibbon, Hume and Smollet!—I wonder you are not 
afraid of rousing these mighty historians from the grave, Mr. 
Gordon,—such a horrid blunder, why don’t you know that 
Madras is— 

“Madras is what?—now show your sense madam, what had 
Gibbon, Hume or Smollet ever to do with the history of po- 
tatoes.” 

“You need not speak so cross about it any how, Mr. Gor- 
don, I’m not a housemaid to be spoken to in such a way.” 

“You are pretty much disposed to quarrel to day, medam, 
I believe I will take measures to have Henry and Jane sent 
out somewhere, and the servant can go along to take care of 
them, and I will for once try the experiment, and learn if you 
will not raise a controversy with the senseless walls.” 

“You're a cold hearted wretch Mr. Gordon, to treat a wo- 
man in this way.” 

“And you are a beautiful young lady, my dear—possessed 
of a fine share of female delicacy,—you must have been rais- 
ed in a hot. kouse.” 

The wife of Collatinus could hardly have stood this cutting 
remark—Mrs. Gordon was not quite a Lucretia in every par- 
ticular, and it is not to be supposed that she would put up 
with it—on the contrary she would have died with rage, if no 
chance for vengence had offered,—the dish on which she had 
just dined, was hurled at her husband’s head, with the aim 
and effect of a Kentucky marksman,—it struck and felled 
him, and other dishes were piled upon his prostrate humanity. 

The ebulition of the lady’s wrath having subsided, the fierec 
cannonade ceased, and while the bruized hero was raising from 
his “glory bed,” and disposessing his anatomy of sundry 
dishes, turkey, potatoes, peas, cucumbers, etc. the enraged 
beauty stood at a respectful distance, and poured in small shot 
with no inconsiderable rapidity. The unruly member piled 
its energies with unprecedenttd dexterity, and the unfortunate 
husband after elevating himself from his humble position, 
thought it best for him to retreat, which he did in pretty much 
of a hurry, leaving his amiable companion, entire mistress of 
the battle field—as he rushed through the street door, he 
turned his head to cast a last glance, upon the condition of 
things he was leaving behind him, when the dinner desert, in 
shape of a huge red hot pudding—saluted his already burning 
cheek,—the force of the blow completely stunned him, and 
for a moment, it was difficult for him to decide, whether his 
head was still upon his shoulders, or enjoying the companion- 
ship of the pudding in the strect. The gaze of a passenger 
along the street reminded him of his situation, and looking 
once more upon the scene of action, he muttered 

“Farewell my home,—my home no longer now.” 
and hurried, greasy as he was, and dripping with the essence 
of plum-pudding, from the place of his discomfiture, to devise 
the ways and means of satisfaction. : 

After an absence of three days, during which time his wife 
reigned and ruled at times without a rival, and wept and pray- 
ed like any saint at others, for his return—Mr. Gordon en. 
tered his house, accompanied by a magistrate and a few friends, 
his purpose was to consummate a divorce and bid farewell to 
his lovely tormentor forever. At the sight of her husband, 
Mrs. Gordon was compelled of necessity to swoon, which she 
did with all the grace and ease imaginable, and upon her re- 
covery, she became frantic with delight, at once more behold. 








THE MONUMENT: 


ing the man whom she loved with all the ferver of a youthful 
affection; and such strength of attachment did she manifest, 
that the man of the law, who came to give his signature and 
influence to the “quit claim”—he had prepared, and the friends 
whose visit was for the purpose alone of witnessing according 
to the requisitions of the law, the facts in the case,—all re- 
signed their different positions, and gave up the matter, not 
only as inexpedient, but as inhuman and cruel in the extreme. 
Here the tears of woman were more cloquent than even truth 
itself—and those, who in the simple relation of the outrage 
committed by the interesting offender, denounced her as a ter- 
magant, and unfit for the companionship of a peaceable man. 
reverenced her sobs and sighs, and decided in her presence | 
that humanity would dictate the endurance of any amount of 
suffering, rather than rupture the full fountain of a heart so/ 
affectionate and tender. ‘The picture of a woman in tears, has 
doubtless far more interest in it, than that of “creation’s lord” — 
prostrate, and wrything, under the bruises occasioned by bro- 
ken dishes, and it is not so much a matter of astonishment 
after all, that men, should be subdued at such a sight, and de- 
cide that their fellow men, should bear the most uncomforta- 


| 


| 
| 


ble infliction, rather than provoke the uncontrolable sorrow of || even in her I had known to be so simple of heart, and so pure 





tender hearted women. And Mr. Gordon, himself, after the | 
partial recovery from his wounds that three days had effected | 
was considerably wrought upon, at beholding the sharer of his | 
joys, and sometimes his sorrows, particularly those not occa- 
sioned by herself, so distressed and unhappy, that he became 
half inclined to “live and love” her still; and after a few argu- 
ments, used by the magistrate and friends, he gave up his pros. | 
pects of a divorce, and consented to experiment upon another 


|| ling she was the pride of the village. I shall never forget how 


We have had many disappointments since. We have found 
that many whom we loved have proved themselves unworthy; 
or have found other and dearer regards. And we have be- 
come estranged to some whose hearts would warm with plea- 
sure. even now, did we but breathe softly in their ears a kind- 
ly tone, or take them by the hand with an earnest pressure. 

I cannot lay aside the remembrance of one early friend. 
She was a gentle and timid girl, with whom, even before we 
had learned to trace our own thoughts, I used to spend hour 
|after hour in pleasant companionship. ~ c 
She grew up into womanhood, suddenly, it seemed to me, 
though we were of the same age; and while I was but a strip- 


chillingly her gay laugh used to ring in my ears, as she would 
merrily respond to some pleasant compliment from one who 
could stand by her side, and look into her face with the con- 
| fidence of conscious manhood. I was but a boy, and unable 
to enter for the prize. I soon laid aside my youthful passion; 
but not my regard. And, I cannot clothe in words the silent 
grief which came over me, as I marked her coldness and in- 
difference for the companion of her childhood; and saw that, 





| 


in thought, the intoxication of flattery was visible. 

She was soon sought and soon won; and soon lost to the so- 
cial circle—shut up in the isolation of affection—in the sel- 
fishness of wedded love. I meet her sometimes now, and when 
I bow my head as her low voice steals on my ear, I remem- 
ber her as the fair girl that used to chase the painted butter- 
fly with her hand clasped in mine, and I care not to look into 
her face, nor break the fond delusion. But she seems but 





six months, before he cast her off entirely. 

Not only six months, but six years passed away upon the 
wings of happiness, and still Mr. and Mrs. Gordon continued 
to dwell together, in all the enjoyments of connubial love, 
when one morning as the gentlemen came home to his break- 


faintly to remember me; and has no such dear reminiscences. 


Too meny who talk of friendship do not understand its 
essence. As I consider friendship, and as I feel it whenever 
I profess it, it is a principle entirely unselfish. I do not es- 





fast, on entering the parlour where his wife was sitting, he 
called out,— | 

“My dear, gness who’s parted!” 

“Who my love?” 

“Guess.” 

“O I couldn’t guess it in a month.” 

“Well just try it.” 

“Miss Walston and her husband?” 

“Yes.” 

“And why did they separate?” 

“Why, I believe they quarrelled at the dinner table;—The 
man by some carelesness greased her new silk gown, when 
she struck him in the face, whereupon he affectionately flogg- 
ed her, dnd so they separated.” 

“O the wicked woman, I wish I had been there, the thing 
would never have occurred I know.” 

Husband and wife should never part on earth, till death 
divides them. 





REVERIES AND REMINISCENCES. 


Original, 

The past is wisdom. ‘The recollection of other days have 
been well called the treasures of memory. Some persons are 
always looking ahead; and some philosophers condemn a habit 
of pondering on the past. Let them build their airy castles in 
the future, to be blown aside by even the passing summer 
breeze—I would turn to the past, and from its ample store- 
house, gather up the riches of wisdom for the present. The 
wise man finds many a Issson in the past, that the vain dream- 
er, whois ever straining his eye on the dark veil which hides 
the future, may never beam. The one treads firmly on his 
way, made wise by experience; the other knowest not that his 
step is sure, and often passes on with fear and trembling. 


Young love.-—Do not smile, reader, in affected self com- 
plecency and scorn, or seem to be offended at the introduction 
of so trite a subject. Your heart felt a sudden glow, and your 
pulse beat quicker as you read the words. And though you 
turned away from the page with a seeming contempt, your | 
eye is even now tracing eagerly the words I have written, and | 
drinking in their import. But you have acted the hypocrite, 
and to punish you I will change the subject. 


| dividual worth, I expect to render him kindnesses rather than 
jreceive them. ‘That is but a counterfeit friendship which is 


2 : 
false impressions that once mastered us. 


| ; : : : 
meeting with the following record of earlier years:— 


ithe highest pinnacle of greatness. 


|I now that my course were brilliant if brief? Do I now think || 


teem a friend because he manifests regard for me, and extends 
to me his tokens of friendship. I esteem him more for his in- 





never satisfied but with receiving favors and attentions; that 
is easily offended, and when thus affected, can speak an un- 
kind word, or suffer to get into existence an ungenerous im- 
pression. That friendship which cannot exist without occa, 
sional misunderstanding, had better be broken off entircly, 
because, those who cherish it, expect too much of each other, 
and will be certain, eventually, to come toa downright quar- 
rel—and the quarrels of professed friends—what can exceed 
them in bitterness, cruelty and recriminations? 


Young ladies’ friendships—however, I won’t say any thing 
about them, it would be ungallant; but I could, though. 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


ing the hills in fear. I have learned that a heart untroubleg 
is far more to be desired than worldly honors; and the voice of 
an approving conscience, than the loud applause of the mult. 
tude. 
Ere the weight of years was laid upon our young feelings, 
stilling every vain emotion into silence, how strangely would 
our hearts at times grow troubled and weary without cause; 
and then how fondly would imagination create some dear cop, 
summation for which we would long with a consuming desire, 
And still beyond this dear consummation, we have been vain, 
ly led, and we have, even in deep thought, realized that the 
heart cannot be satisfied. In such a mood, ere my days were 
in “the sear and yellow leaf,” I penned the following trifle 
which possesses no merit but that of being a record of such 
feelings as often come over the young and too imaginative, 


What aileth thee, poor, weary heart? 
Thow’st like a caged thing, 

That ever panteth to depart, 
On upward bounding wing. 

What aileth thee?—the earth is fair, 
And now Spring’s early flowers 

Breathe sweetness on the mellow air, 
From ail the vine-clad bowers. 


What aileth thee? Why dost thou turn 
From woman’s smile away— 

Thou can’st not her affection spurn 
When it would bid thee stay? 

Her sweet voice, trembling o’er each chord, 
Must surely wake some tone, 

Dear as affection’s whispered word, 
To cheer thee when alone. 


MY FIRST TRIP TO SEA, 


BEING A FEW PAGES FROM A PRIVATE LOG BOOK. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Original. 


The remark of the captain, that we, the passengers “might 
spend more time on shore when we arrived at New Orleans,” 
had well nigh been to him more a source of chagrin than sat. 


isfaction, for although the sun arose in his s:rength and clear. 
ed away the mist, that hung like a dreary curtain from the 
Heavens to the sea, and poured beautiful day upon the waves, 
yet the wind still blew “dead ahead,” and we could riot budge 
a peg outward. Steamboats whirled to and fro by our ship, 
and tempted us pretty considerably to wish to go zshore again, 
but the cross looks of the captain,.and the unwillingness of 
the sailors to undertake the task of rowing us there, deterred 
us from making the request until the thing became insuppor- 
table: We stood upon the deck, and looked out upon the siil. 
ing fac¢s, that passed and repassed upon the brilliant steamers, 
which seemed to corhe from every point of the compass, and 
possibly we might have borne the imprisonment we expcrien- 








In turning over the pages, where, in years long since elap- 
sed, we were wont to record our hopes and our feelings, how 
often are we led to smile or sigh at the vain delusions and 
How little did we 
know of life! We could then lay hold upon the future, and || 
feel that our destiny was in our own hands. We have had a 
painful wakeing since from all our day-dreams; and now, how 
strangely do we at times feel that we are but creatures of cir- 
cumstanco—the play-things of fate! How faded are all the 
bright visions that once charmed us! How dark, and some- 
times how rough is that path, which we once thought would 
be even more flowery! My thoughts have taken this train by 


“I feel that within me is a power that laughs to scorn im- 
possibilities. By perseverance and deep thought cannot I ac- 
complish all things? If others have gained wealth and fame, | 
is not the way plain before me? Yes!—and I will look from 
My destiny shall be bril- 
liant, if brief. Give me the lightnings high and flashing course 
even if it blaze out for a moment, and then become lost in im- 
penitrable darkness. I would nct—I will not be the lone 
meteor that steals along the valley, seen by no eye but that 


| 





How calmly do I now smile over this fervent outbreaking 
of youthful enthusiasm! How all the glories of earthly re-|| 
nown have faded before my eyes into lying vanities, that once 
cheated the imagination and led the judgment estray! Would 





Yow are in a little pet—well don’t read any further. You! 
may meet another check to your pleasant fancies. 

How fondly does the heart at times go back in its remem- 
brance of early fricndships. To that season when there were 
no engrossing interests, no dearer affections to dim regard. 
The cold touch of care had not then chilled our hearts; nor 
had the fervor of passion made us selfish. That was indeed 





| the lightning’s wild carreer, as it leaps from cloud to cloud, a 
| glorious one for man to imitate? Ah, no! The “fire and mo- 
|tion of the soul,” which would not dwell in their own “fitting 
|medium of desire,” have all gone out and been stilled into re- 


ced, had we not encountered the gaze, of some of the fairest 
creatures that ever adorned and beautified the otherwise deso- 
late and thorny habitation of man,—we knew not where they 
came from—whether from Baltimore, that hot-house of beau- 
ties, or from “up the coast of Old Dominios.” Certainly, ma- 
ny a longing, lingering look went after them, and not a man 
on board but would have gone after them too, with all his 
heart,—this fact we tested by a vote, and decided unanimously 
in the affirmative, a committee was immediately appointed to 
confer with the captain as to the propriety or impropriety of 
the measure, and after joking the gentleman into a good hu- 
mour, he had the boats lower’d, and ordered the hands to set 
us ashore at Norfolk, which was about eleven miles distant, 


r 


The captain was as clever a fellow as ever was duckcd in salt 


water, and the cause of his sour looks, is soon explained;— ' 
fifteen days he had been detained at the wharf in Baltimore, 
by contrary winds, after which time he started in the full be- 
lief, that it would be impossible for the winds to continue 
twelve hours successively, in the same direction for a month 
to come; he was disappointed, and one petty disaster after 
another, had exhausted his patience, as doubtless they would 
have done Job’s, and my opinion is, that the most perfect 
|of the humble peasant.” | Christian upon the face of the earth, would have been a little 


moved from his rigid consistancy, had he encountered a series 
of like circumstances. 

Forty-one of our jovial company,—that is jovial on some 
occasions, jumped upon the firm earth at Norfolk, fully deter- 
termined upon a frolic, and after committing some -trifling 
depredations upon the peaceful inhabitants of that borough, 
we engaged a steamboat to convey us to “Old Point,” where 
we anticipated some rare sport; we were informed of an old 
Scot, who had mounted his “glavie” in our revolution, whose 





pose. I-have learned to think humbly of myself to know that 
there are mysteries all around me. I have discovered that the 
path of greatness, as the world calls greatness, is a thorny 





the spring time of life—the season of buds and blossoms, and 
sweet perfumes; of bright hopes and pure aspirations. 


path, that in the low vale there is quietude and peace, even 
| while the storms are contending on the mountains and bow- 


residence was at or near Fortress Munroe, and from him, we 
anticipated with much satisfaction, the relation of some of the 
deeds of daring, that characterized that eventful period, in our 
country’s history, which gave renown to our warriors aud lus- 
tre tothe American charactcr; our journey wes of no avail 
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however, for the sea run so high that the commander of the 
steamboat would not venture near enough to land us, and we 
were too “fresh” to risk our mortality in the long boat, so after 
shivering awhile, near the proud relics of the revolution, that 
we had long desired to look upon, we returned to Norfolk, 
where we staid all night, 

“Safe from the dangers of the sea.” 

On the following day, the captain and first mate, came to be 
our companions, they had given up all hope of the wind’s 
shifting before Christmas, and wisely concluded that it was as 
swell to be merry as sad,” and they therefore came back to 
pasy, bustling Norfolk to put their sage resolve into execution, 
these jovial fellows hailed us from the strand, and told us if 
we wanted fun to follow them, seven of our gang acceded 
to the invitation, and in fifteen minutes, we were introduced 
to the house of Colonel II * * * * *, of the late war. We 
were welcomed by four of the Colonel’s daughters—he had 
five—and they were the prettiest and most interesting little 
creatures I ever beheld, the black eyes of one of them, broke 
through the thin periphery of my outward man, and are as 
firmly indented upon the curve of my heart, as if bored there 
by the hand of nature,—a little longer and I should have been 
fixed,—the truth is I believe yet, that I am in love with Miss 
Priscilla, and if ever the fates fling me upon that shore again, 
it is likely, I shall be found whispering to her. These sweet 
little girls moved about the house like little fairies, and every 
thing they did, was with such a grace, as won the admiration 
of all, who were the witnesses of their movements,—here we 
spent a few hours, and in that time I thought I perceived a 


Philosophy? and answer, “The love of knowledge,” Philoso- 
phy then. is an attribute of mind—the love of knowledge.” 
it is in fact that attribute which directs and specifies the pro- 
per use of all the other attributes of which mind is possessed. 
Which calls into action the nobler faculties of our nature that 
distinguish man from the brute creation—that ally him to his 


God. 


suit of, and the earnest desire to acquire knowledge! 


of nature and scanning one by one of the millions of wonders 


their existence, the wisdom, power, and goodness manifested 


things are subjected. The order of the seasons as they roll, 
the admirable adaptation of each for the performance of its 
specific duty in the economy of life. 

He notes the bud of spring as it shoots forth in freshness 
and gaicty, is nourished by the dew and shower, vivified and 
refreshed by the light and genial warmth of the sun, is thus 
matured—expands its fiower, or puts forth its fruit, in the 
noontide of its existence, passes into the meredian of its love- 
liness—gently glides into “the sear and yellow leaf”—withers, 
dies, decays, becomes the nutriment of the soil from which it 





thing or two, in the actions of the mate, a fine looking young 
fellow, whose educetion was worthy a higher station than the 
one he occupied,—which led to the suspicion that he was more 
than “half seas over,” with one of the fair ladies, and if I am 
a good hand at detecting such matters, she made a full return 
of the compliment, 
“For sighs. and looks and sweetest words 
Were thrown at him unwittingly.” : 

She spoke of the winds and the seas, as though she had an in” 
terest in their “tumult and their storm,” and wished in all the 
earnestness of afixction, that our journcy might be pleasant 
and safe. The pmyers of such a being avail much, I know, 
and I would advise every sailor, whose life is risked upon the 
“salt sea wave,”’ tc select some angel of the sort, to send forth 
her heart’s best wishes for his safety. The rough tempest 
would be robbed of half its terrors, if one could think im the 
midst of the “plunging ruin,” that some lovely creature, was 
lifting up her fervent supplications, that “the winds might be 
tempered to the shorn lamab,” and made propitious to the lov- 
er’s safety. O, ye young sailors, who buffet the mad waters, 
leave behind you some choice spirit to kneel before the arm of 
Omnipotence that holds the winds and the waves, and pray 
that they may nct se injurious, but subservient to your best 
interests. 





THOUGHTS. 


BY B. BIRDEYE, ESQ. 


Original. 


Mr. Epitor: Mored by the same spirit that seems to have 
actuated your antiqte correspondent in last week’s Monu- 
ment—Peter Blunt, esq. I have determined to submit for pub- 
lication in your journal, such thoughts as may from time to 
time, occupy my brain, and receive an occular existence 
ftom my pen; but shaild my lucubrations not exhibit all the 
brilliance, comprehensweness or profundity you might wish— 
be pleased to rememba@ that any subject which presents itself 
for my consideration an only receive a Birdeye view. With 
these preliminaries settled, permit me to present a thought or 
two upon j | 

PHILOSOPHY. 





What is Philosophy? There is a very important query for 
me to speculate upor. What is Philosophy? ie what is its 
essence? What does the word mean? It has been very vari- 
ously used, it has been applied to many and opposite ideas. | 
Does it express the doubt of the sceptic? It has been thus 
used! Or it has a more proper application to the jeer of the 
infidel or the recklessness of the libertine and the debauchee, | 
for thus it has been very generally applicd? I might enu- 
merate many other applications of the word Philosophy;| 
no one of which according to my notion at all corresponds 
with the true and literal meaning of the word, and each of 
which has at one time or another had its advocates. But! 
what I think, and what I believe the majority of my readers| 
will agree to be the only true and proper application of the| 
word will be moré readily explained by assuming a positive,| 
rather than maintaining a negative ground; and as the a 





thus used scems to me to express an idea at once distinct, 
familiar, and beautiful, I once more ask the question, what is 


\industriously improves the talent he possesses. 


sprung that its kind may again grow and luxuriate in future 
existences He traces in this the history of all things else that 
meet his sight. He learns that “all things are passing away.” 

But the Philosopher is further led to an inquiry into the 
nature and uses of things as they pass before him. Not con- 
tent with witnessing the beauties of nature, with curious 
mind he asks, for what, is all this loveliness presented to my 
senses? Is it to dazzle my sight, to confuse my mind or to 
minister to the gratification of my appetite? Or is it all the 
work of blind chance? Have all these beauties, from a freak 
of nonentity sprung into existence, and will they as uncere- 
moniously spring out again? No nothing cannot of itsclf 
produce something!—Why then have I been thus greeted with 
all that is pleasant to the senses and nourishing to the body, 
for what purpose and for what end is alJ this mighty effort of 
creative power? Thus reasoning—thus searching—thus in- 
quiring—he is led to place himself in the focus and become 
the object of his own investigation. He analyzes the facul- 
ties of his mind, the elements of his constitution and the re- 
lation he bears to objects with which he is surrounded, the 
consequent dutics that devolve upon him and the obligations 
he is under to perform those duties. Then reflects from a 
view of himself and all surrounding things,—that all are but 
links in the great chain of existence, of which himself is one. 
He learns that 

‘¢ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.”’ 

The Philosopher is one who in contemplating the works of 
nature—“Through all those works looks up to nature’s God.” 

The word’ Philosophy is in fact synonymous with man as 
it simply implies the use of those powers which distinguish the 
two classes of beings—Man and Brute, the powers of receiving 
and imparting knowledge by reason—the power of canvassing 
and deciding upon propositions presented to him. It is truly 
an attribute of mind. But it is not the amount of intellect 
that constitutes the Philospher it is its state of cultivaiion. 
It is not the richness of the soil that exhibits worth or indus- 
try of the farmer—but the manner of tilling it. He is the 
best husbandman who most economically uses the ground be- 
longing to him—So he is the greatest Philosopher who most 


TO CATHARINE, 
Original. 
O gaze upon yon brilliant star, 
And give a thought to one, 
who, though in distant lands afar, 
will sigh for thee atone. 


And thou wilt not forget the hours, 
Which we have spent together; 

Moments like eunshine mid the showers, 
That fall in wintry weather. 





Oh gaze upon its lovely sight— 


What then constitutes the Philosopher?—The ardent pur- 


The Philosopher is he, who standing forth in the conscious 
dignity of his intellectual nature, of his close relationship 
with heaven’s High King, of the noble faculties and capaci- 
ties with which he has been endowed by his Creator and of 
his immortal destiny;" casts his eye abroad upon the beauties 


that meet his astonished gaze, marks the beauty and order of 


in the formation of them, the harmony of action and purpose 
that pervades them all, the continuous changes to which all 


a ele 





A cloud is gath’ring o’er it; 
Our fortune once was shining bright, 
But sorrow now obscures it. 


But see the cloud has passed rway, 
It shines as bright as ever: 
Farewell—I can no longer stay— 


We part, but not forever. T. R. 


STANZAS. 


WRITTEN AFTER READING N. P. WILLIS’ LINES “ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL 
BOY AT PLay.”’ 


Original, 
Dost thou sigh, when thou see’st an artless boy, 
Bound forth, with a shout of frantic joy,— 
With a heart, as light as the gossamer-wing, 
Of the butterfly borne on the breeze of spring,— 
While the sheen, stealing out from his laughing eye 
Like the sun’s first glance on the morning sky— 
Illumines a brow of the purest white, 
And throws o’er each feature a gleam of delight? 


Dost thou weep, when thou hearest his laugh of glee, ° 
As he catches a glimpse of futurity— 

That the gorgeous skies that so tranquil seem, 

Will vanish away as a beautiful dream? 

Dost thou weep, that the hope of his youth will be, 
Like the rain-bow arch in its constaucy?— 

That his eagle-eye, will in time grow dim— 

And life will be weariness to him? 


Oh! wherefore weep?—Were the earth more fair,— 
And bright flowers clustering every where— 

Were his sky forever serene and bright, 

As ’tis where Eternity knoweth no night! 

Did the warm blood wander his thin veins through, 
And bis pulses beat joyous—as now they do— 

Did life seem always a glorious thing, 

Ohi! then were there need of thy sorrowing! 


"Tis well! that the spirit is taught to know, 
The transient duration of all below; 
*T'is well! *tis well!—or he else would be, 
Immovably wedded to vanity!— 
Would think no more of the better clime, 
Whose joys are unfading—eternal—sublime— 
Would centre his hopes in his fleeting breath— 
And shrink with despair from the coming of Death! 
BE. ¥. RB. 





MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 


No. V. 
THE DESERTED. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A VILLAGE PARSON. 


Original. 


— 


Sustaining to society the relation of a public man. the minis- 
ter of the gospel has a fine opportunity of witnessing the ex. 
hibitions of moral character. Nature, in her gloom and in her 
glory, at one time, manifiesting the impress of her high Origi- 
nal, and at another, discovering an approximation to the lower 
orders of creation, is fully developed before his observing eye. 
Led by his profession to mingle with the various classes of the 
world, he communicates with minds of every cast and hearts 
of every mould. 

Forty years have rolled away, since my instalment into the 
office of a village Pastor. While I have been performing the 
duties, experiencing the joys, and enduring the ills, incident 
to my station, I have again and again behcld the most affect- 
ing scenes. How often have my daily studies been interrupt- 
ed, and my nightly repose disturbed by calls to visit some 
house of mourning. How many moments have I spent, in 
bending over the couch of sickness, and in directing the closing 
vision to the Star of Bethlehem! How repeatedly have I seen 
the aged, strong in faith and lively in hope, sink sweetly into 
their last sleep, and the lovely infant, melt away like the morn- 
ing star, into the light of day! . 

The following occurrence is transcribed from the register of 
memory. Should it operate on the reader, as it did on me, he 
will not regret its perusal. 

-It was the last of the weck. My preparation for the ensu- 
ing sabbath was just about terminating, when the stillness of 
my study was disturbed by the entrance of a servant, with the 
often heard words “A visiter, Sir.” Leaving my room, I 
went into the parlour, and entered into conversation with 
the lady who had come to see me. She-soon made me acquain- 
ted with the design of her visit. “Hearing sir,” said she, “of 
your extreme kindness to the distressed, I have come to solicit 


| your attendance at the bed-side of a dying stranger.” 


“A dying stranger?” said I. 

“Yes sir, an unfortunate young lady, who is expiring, far 
from friends and home.” 

Struck with the peculiar manner of the lady, and feeling 
already interested in the sufferer, I immediately prepared to 
visit her; we left the house—It was a lovely afternoon. Autumn 
was jnst commencing her work of desolation. Her heralds 
had passed along, giving to the farmer and planter the tokens 
of her approach. The trees were disrobed of their beautifu 
dress, the grass had lost its greenness, and the flowers bowed 
their heads upon their stems, as if in evidence of resignation 
to their Maker. All Earth’s glories. were withering—their 
obsequies unperformed, their lament unsung, save by the con~ 
doling winds or the wild bird’s notes, 











And was there loveliness in such a scene? Aye—there was. 
Not the beauty which Spring has, when she walks forth in 
her majesty, waking all nature ftom her wintry sleep, unseal- 
ing the ice-fettered rivers, and opening the frozen fountains— 
not the glory of the Summer, but a loveliness peculiar to her- 
self, the distinctive feature of the third season. 

We soon arrived at our place of destination. It was an Inn, 
the best which the country afforded. My companion had pre- 
pared my mind for the interview. She had narrated very briefly 
the sufferer’s tale. It had excited my sympathy—I felt keenly 
when I found, that the fair object of my visit had drunk deep- 
ly of the cup of woe. 

When I went into the apartment, what did I see before me? 
A young lady, of unusually attractive appearance, and she 
too, suffering, dying, away from home—no mother to smooth 
her pillow, moisten her parched lips, or support her sinking 
frame—with no kind father to anticipate her wishes, and sup- 
ply her necessities, and with no sister or brother to sustain 
her wasting spirits, and reconcile her to an early tomb. How 
my heart bled! Who would not have felt on such an occasion? 
In whose eye, would not the tear have started, and in whose 
bosom, would not sensations of pity have arisen! Then, I saw 
that was bitter—then, I saw it, invested with all the emblems 
of horror, which the imagination hangs around it. Under the 
most alleviating circumstances, the close of life is painful, but 
to die among strangers, without taking leave of relatives and 
friends, is far more terrible. The grave wears a gloomier as- 

+ pect, and existence is parted with, more reluctantly. 

My first impressions subsided, and I sat down near the 
stranger. “You seem to be very low, my friend,” seid I. 

“Yes sir—Life is fast ebbing. The world recedes—Eternity 
opens before me.” 

And she was almost gone. The chill had passed through 
her frame, the current of life was rapidly congealing. The 
dew drops were on her forehead, and a blueness was on her 
lips. I saw that she must die. 

“Are you willing to die, my friend?” 

“Willing to die!—Oh yes sir, and ready too. What has life 
attractive for me! What is there to court my stay longer in 
this visionary world! Its pleasures, I have tried and they are 
unsatisfying—its honors, I have reaped, but they are transient, 
its friendships, I have enjoyed, but they change, its loves” 

Here she paused. I saw her deep agitation. Why was 
this? Thou eloquent tear, why didst thou start? Thou con- 
vulsive groan why didst thou shake that breast. 

I discovered the cause. The memory of other days, when 
she was loved, came over her mind, in all its touching power, 
and she sighed to think that the pure joys of that period, had 

* taken a returniess flight. 

She proceeded—“Sir, I have but a few more words to say. 
The morning of my life was cloudless—fair, it shone in all) 
its glory. But gloom has since covered it. My Sun is now 
about to set. Gh God, dissipate the remaining darkness that) 
lingers around it, and let it shine out once more, in all its| 
brilliancy, ere it mingles its light with Eternity’s splendors.” | 

She stopped for a moment. Then added—*Welcome Death. | 
Thou hast no terrors for me. Strike thy blow, thou Mighty | 
One! Lo—I wait thy arrival.” 

A slight shudder went through her. She breathed a little | 
faster—Nature made her last effort, the wheels of life stood | 
still. . 

So she died. As caimly as the infant turns to its mother’s 
bosom to enjoy its evening rest, so tranquilly did this young 
lady fall into the embrace of the last foe. She rests in the 
village church yard. Her ashes have been blended with the 
remains of those, whom she knew not. The hand of strangers 
have decked her grave with flowers, and planted the myrtle 
tree over her last resting place. While the only thing that 
pleads her recollection, is an unadorned stone, with this in- 
scription—“Here lies the Deserted.” 

Anxious to become better acquainted with the character of 
the deceased, I prevailed on her nurse to furnish me with her 
history. She gave me the following manuscript, which was 
written by the young lady herself, just before her death. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF THE DESRETED. 











Confined to my room by painful indisposition, I take up my | 
pen to write a brief sketch of my life. My Life! Ah, my life, | 
what hast thou been! ‘Tell me, Memory, what has been its | 
character! Thy commencement was promising. ‘Thy spring 
had many buds and blossoms. Then didst thou often cause | 
the smile to play on mother’s features and father too, forgot his | 
cares as he gazed on thy dove-like innocency and listened to 
thy prattle. But alas, the mildew fell on thy unfolding beau- 
ties, and in the days of thy tenderness, thou wast blighted 
desolated. 

Passing over my childhood, I proceed to state, that on my 
introduction into the world, I drew much attraction. Let me 
not be charged with vanity, if I say, that my intelligence, amia_ 
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|| friends, no father blessed his bridal daughter, and no mother 


heartlessly sported with the feelings of Augustus, and sent an 














































years, he returned to his own country—more interesting, more 
lovely and more intelligent than when he left it. Elated wit 
the prospect of seeing me, he hurried off from the seaport, 
calculating, with all certainty on marrying me. Little did he 
dream, that he should be disappointed. Amid the dangers of 
his voyage, when the sea swelled, and his ship was tossed like 
a feather on the world of waters, as well as in the calm 

of her waves, his mind had never lost sight of me, but as faith. 
fully as the trusty needle points to the north, so constantly dig 
his love keep its eye on me. Why should I tell the seque) 
Unapprised of iny conduct, he reached the house, where he so 
oft had seen me. Who can imagine the shock, which he re. 
ceived, when he heard that I had gone? I will not attemptto 
describe his emotions. He tried to put on an air of fortitude, 
but nature, in so artless an andividual, could not be concealed, 
For years, there was a sadness in his voice, and a settled gloom 
on his brow—a gloom, that no change of place and no com. 
pany could ever chase away. His downcast countenance and 
retired life told to all, that he had experienced the agony, which 
only results from the extinction of first love aud the overthrow 
of early hopes. 

Augustus had too tender a heart to bear up under his loss, 
and romantic as it may seem, he soon died. For how could 
the stream flow when the fountain wasdricd? How could the 
fire burn when the fuel was withdrawn? If any bachelor, who 
has never renounced his independence, is disposed to laugh at 
the above fact, let him ask himself if he never felt that his life 
was bound up in the life of another. Should his conscience 
say “never,” let him know, that the finer feelings enter not 
into the constitution of his character! 

To return to myself. For some years after our marriage, 
my husband and’I lived pleasantly together. But eventually 
there was a change—what caused it, I know not. Charles’ 
affection appeared to diminish gradually, until it was all gone. 
I am inclined to think that his friends produced it—I cannot 
notice the particulars of our separation. Suffice it to say, that 
we were parted. 

When this sad event happened, my agony was indiscribable, 
Ah, here was anguish—I cared not for the unfounded rumors 
of an evil world. I could sometimes still the clamors of con. 
science, and forget what I had done. But from this misery | 
could not fly. What were all my former troubles’ compared 
with this! What sorrow can be greater, than that which a 
sensitive female experiences, when she finds the arm, on which 
she leaned, withdrawing itself from her—when she sees the 
eye, that once delighted to look upon her, tarned away in cold. 
ness—when the bosom, on which she once rested, is hardened 
against her, and when the tongue, that addressed her in ae. 
cents soft and sweet, speaks in harshness! Is not this the woe 
of woes—the climax of suffering! 


cured the notice of every eye. My parents had experided a 
vast sum in my education. All that care and instruction could 
do to make me accomplished and prepare me for fashionable 
life was done. 

The Sun of the seventeenth summer was shining on my 
pathway, when my susceptible heart formed a strong attach- 
ment to Augustus 

He had paid me the most marked attentions. Under all cir- 
cumstances, he had shown a particular preference for me, and 
in every possible manner, he had demonstrated his intense re- 
gard for my character. How could I fail to reciprocate his 
love? Without the least reserve I gave him that priceless trea- 
sure—my heart. My happiness, I thought, was as dependent 
upon him ag on myself—for there was nota fcteling within 
me, that did not entwine around him. 


Augustus was no ordinary person. Nature was not careless 
when she made him. Would you have his portrait? Ah, my 
hand is too unsteady now, to sketch it. Noble in his form, 
mild and unobtrusive in his manners, quick in his mental 
discernment and amiable in his intercourse, he won the hearts 
of all, who were conversant with him. Whatever graces recom- 
mend humanity and beautify our nature, were found in him. 

A. entered the navy. When he was about to sail, he came 
to see me. Our last interview was truely affectionate. We 
made no wild promises—we swore no changeless fidelity, but 
we simply said, as we walked for the last time, the oft-trod- 
den paths, that together we would live and together die—that 
while we were on the same earth, and breathed the same free 
air, that we would be one in feeling, in purpose and in action, 
one then and one forever. ° 

After A. had left me, I felt desolate, and the only satisfac- 
tion which I had, was in reflecting on joys past and pleasures 
to come. But when several years had elapsed, when I became 
familiar with other society, and conversed with other asso- 
ciates, my feelings were slowly transferred to different objects. 
And now reader, your good opinion of me must change, for 
you must view me in another light. 

Through intercourse with the world, my heart was greatly 
corrupted. My principles were changed. Especially, did I 
lose my respect for my word, and when that has gone, what 
are we. When we become accustomed to the practice of de- 
ception, when we no longer are faithful to our promises, how 
degraded we are! What claims has beauty, what attractions 
has intelligence, and what dignity has rank, if faithfulness be 
absent? If this be lost, the social compact is deprived of se- 
curity, the cords that bind one to the other are severed—love 
has no firmness, friendship no perpetuity. 

Thus destitute of that, which should ever be the chief glory 
of a female, you will not be surprised, when I inform you, 
that I gave my hand and heart to Charles » a rich gen- 
tleman, who had addressed me. Unfortunate step! Had I never 
taken it, what distress might I have escaped. 

Our nuptials were not celebrated at home. 








As wave follows wave, so trial succeeded trial. Contrary 
to my expectation, the property, which my husband had left 
me, was wrested out of my hands, in or¢er to pay the debts 
which our high living had contracted. But I cannot murmur, 
for I deserved it all. 

What now was I to do? Hardly a pluak was left from my 
shipwreck to which I might cling. Whitner should I flee? If 
I returned to my parents, would they receive their erring child? 
If I sought my neglected friends, would they pity me? Ah, 
whither should I turn my weeping eyes, and to what quarter 
look for succor! I stood alone—with a0 car to listen to my 
cries and no hand to relieve me. 


One expedient struck me. I thougit of home, and as its 
ithage rose before me I exclaimed—“I will arise and goto my 
parents. Will they again recognise me? Will they once 
more fold me in their arms and call ne their's, I felt that 
they would: “Yes” said something witain, “you shall be par- 
dened. And the angels, that hover ove: their peaceful dwel- 
ling, shall bear the news of your return to the skies and Hea- 
ven’s high dome shall echo back the exulting sound—“The 
dead is alive, the lost is found.” 

I prepared to exccute my determination. Spcedily arrang- 
ing my little matters, I set out on my homeward journey. My 
health has been so bad, that I have come very slowly. Cit- 
cumstances seem to admonish me, that I shall proceed no fur- 
ther—Even now, the lamp of life is almost out—I am recon¢i- 
led, the wiil of God be done. 

Standing on the verge of the grave, I lcok back with great 
régret, but forward with pleasure, for I see nothing awaiting 
me but one unceasing course of virture and glory. My sis 
are pardoned—God is my Father and Jesus is my Saviour. 

Come—come, thou long wished for hour, when my sorrows 
shall cease—when freed from probation, my soul sha!] ascend 
to that clime, where love never changes, and hopes are not 
wrecked—where the rainbow of peace bends its broad arch 
over the mercy seat, and all is joy and delight. 


Unknown to 


my friends, we repaired to a neighboring minister’s house, and 
there were united. It was a joyless wedding to all but our- 
selves. No kind congratulations emanated from the lips of 


smiled on the marriage of the child of her hope and love. 
We travelled far away and settled ourselves, in the most 
pleasant manner. So far as wealth could do it, we were com- 
fortable. Our house was large and richly furnished—our table 
was spread with the luxuries of a liberal Providence, and our 
visiters the refined and noble. But was I happy? For a time 
I was. But when the excitement of passion had passed, when 
my feelings had regained their accustomed channel, when the 
voice of flattery was hushed, and the song of the charmer had 
ceased, how miserably I felt! The remembrance that I had 


arrow of grief to the bosoms of those that once beat only for 
me, would break up the fount of my feelings, and cause the 
unbidded tears to flow freely. 


How unable are all worldly blessings to supply the place of 
inward peace! A guilty conscience. will make the brightest 
scene fade, and the sweetest draught pall upon the taste. Fame 
inay stand at our sides and summon the whole world to ren- 
der us their adoration. Wealth may show her richest offer- 
isgs around us, and Learning may open her accumulated trea- 
sures and display them before us, but we will turn away, sick 
and disgusted. No light from above throws its fadeless ra- 
diance upon our footsteps—no voice from the upper world 
cheers us onward. 7 feel, that we are unblessed by God, to 
know, that angels and good men frown upon us, and to be dis- 
tressed by an inward tormentor that rests not day nor night, 
that accompanies us wherever we go, that disturbs us when 
we lie down and when we rise up, home and abroad, in the 
sunlight and in the shade—oh, this is misery, inconceived, 


untold misery. A, A. L. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





AVI $ ION, 
“There is joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth.”” 


Original. 


Methought, I saw in regal pride, 
A monarch mount his throne,— 

His sceptre over empire wide 
He wielded—Lord alone! 

Loud swelled the exulting music round— 
Peal after peal rung out— 

Admiring thousands heard the sound, 
And answered with a shout. 


Kings came as suppliants to his feet, 
With gifts of royal fame;— 

Poets extolled in measures sweet, 
And statesmen praised his name: 

O’er battle-ship and armed tower, 
His standard waved on high; 

Men gazed with wonder at his power, 
And deemed it could not die. 


And then, I saw from conquering war, 
A chieftain borne along; 
Proudly he sat in triumph’s car, 
Amidst the countless throng, 
And onward still they hastened near, 
With quick and sounding tread— 
While some, whose groans he might not hear, 
Called vengence on his head. 


And Genius,then before my sight, 
Was crowned with laurel wreath, 

Whose beaming eye with rapture bright, 
Told of the soul beneath. 

The flowers that by the way-side grew, 
Flung incense on the air-— 

The sky above was calmly blue,— 
The scene around was fair. 


I gazed—and envy filled my heart— 
I panted for renown; 

No pleasure seemed from fame apart, 
Nor glory from a crown! 

Till in a lonely spot one day, 
Before a ruined shrine, 

I heard a contrite sinner pray— 
And plead for love divine! 


His prayer was heard—his crimes forgiven, 
And lo! before mine eye, 

Glory shone round his form from heaven, 
And angels circled nigh. 

Then burst upon my raptured ear, 
Sounds of immortal birth— 

Now faint afar—now swelling near— 
They shamed the strains of earth. 


But how may words describe the light, 
Too great for mortal eye! 
The vision faded from my sight, 
The melody passed by! 
Then flashed the truth upon my heart, ’ 
That HE who governs all, 
Delighteth not to take a part, 
In Empires’ rise and fall:— 


‘Tis not for this, the angel sweeps, 
His golden harp in Heaven,— 
But when with grief some sad-one weeps, 
Offences unforgiven! 
Then, vaunt no more the fading light, 
And fleeting pleasures here,— 
For dearer in Jehovch’s sight, 
The pleading sinner’s tear! 
Evora. 


THE WEDDING. 


Original. 
“Marriage is a Lottery, 
The lady is the prize; 
And fortune hails the lucky swain, 
Who wins her sparkling eyes.’? 


Many years ago some few of the inhahitants of the suburbs 


of the city of Limerick, in Ireland, instigated no doubt, by the || 


request of an ardent lover, renewed a very ancient and plea- 
surable custom, that in “auld lang syne” had gladdened the 
hearts of thousands cf the merry making sons and daughters 
of that land of song. 

Jerry O’Gonigal, a young man of superior attainments and 
an universal favorite of the vicinity in which he lived; at the 
lovely age of nineteen he became enamoured of a beautiful 
damsel, whose parents moved in a circle, one degree higher 
than his own, and though in some instances, he was permitted 
to enjoy the exquisite satisfaction of being in her society, yet 


when a suspicion was excited, that he was desirous of making |} 


her his bride, his movements were so watched by the old folks, 
who on several occasions manifested a strong disapprobation 
of the measure, that he was deterred from the consummation 
of his first and greatest wish, and mourned in secret over his 
unhappy fate—the damsel too, looked upon the young man 
with pleasure, and evinced by her actions, that his attentions 
were not disregarded. 


|than the balls. Jemmy had succeeded over several compete. || 


tremble for the result, it was too late however, for him to draw | 


Several of the friends of thebey young persons, being of opin- 
ion that they ought to be joined together in the holy bands of 
matrimony, bethought themselves of the doings of their hon- 
ored ancestry, and determined to imitate their manners in the 
realization of a species of sport, that was beyond comparison 
in the annals of the day. They accordingly sent word to the 
home of the fair one, that-on the succeeding Sunday, she 
would be horsed, that is carried away from her father’s house, 
not on men’s backs as was the ancient rule, but in a handsome 
vehicle prepared for the purpose, and that she must provide 
plenty of whiskey, cigars, and other requisites for a handsome 

\treat. ‘The damsel, as far as laid in her power, was punctual 
in her arrangements required by the message, but her father 
raised his voice against the proceeding, and her mother de- 

|clared positively that it should not be s6, and pronounced the 
decision of her mind in no tame tongue to the agents in the 
affair. On the Sunday however, the vehicle adorned with gar- 
lands, and drawn by handsome steeds, followed by a concourse 
on foot was paraded before the house, and a:demand sent up 
for the “fair Ladye” who was to be the crowned queen of the 
occasion; the father as may be supposed, refused to comply, 
and his angry spouse threatened the ‘messengers with “hot 
water,” if they did not immediately retire and leave the mem- 
bers of her family to the enjoyment of there peaceful rights. 

The crowd remonstrated, and the parents continued to persist 
in there denial, and a confusion ensued, which seemed to in- 
dicate, that the matter would have to be decided by force, and | 
the strongest party proclaimed the victor, before any adjust- 
ment could be made. 

In the midst of the excitement, the young lady, properly at- 
tired, appeared at the window; loud cheers, announced the 
satisfaction of the multitude, and a deputation was immediate- 
ly appointed, to enter the house and bring her forth by force; 
the old gentleman seeing the firmness of purpose manifested | 
by the people, made no resistance at all, and all the damage 
sustained by the intrepid file was a few scratches, and a — 
or two from a three legged stool in the ownership and occu- 
pancy of the unfortunate dame. 

Mary was borne off in triumph, and the multitude went off | 
shouting to the place of ceremony, and from thence to the | 
hurling match where they were met by Jemmy, fully equipped 
for the contest, that was to decide, whether the girl of his 
heart should be his or the bride of another. This part of the! 
plot would have turned out a mere sham, and all who engaged. 
in the fight would have suffured themselves to haye heen van- 
quished, that the lover might gain his loved—but the niiies| 
not being willing to resign her daughter so easily, engaged 
her nephew, a tall youth, who had signalized himself on many | 
occasions for strength and dexterity in throwing the ball—to’ 
dispute the game, and even he encountered his antagenist with | 
' reluctance, for he had nothing in the world against Jemmy, | 
and took up the glove, only to gratify his aunt 

It may be as well, to say that hurling, as it is called, is a 
| game at cricket, differing from the common game, in but one 
|thing, and that is—instead of knocking down the wicket the | 
| ball must pass through a bended stick, the ends of which are | 
stuck in the ground, the projecting circle not much larger 











tors, and his countenance was beaming in the brightness of 
victory, when the cousin of his intended stood up to engage | 
him. Suddenly his eyes ceased to sparkle, and he began to!| 


back, and he came up to the contest like one driven to despe- | 





|ration; he hurled until his arms became enfeebled and sore, 


and still no hope of success, his proud antagonist seemed fresh, | 


| tion of the feverish existence of man. 


THE ORPHAN. 


Original. 
I saw an infant, harmless, innocent, 
And beautiful—it lay upon the breast 
Of her who gave it being, and its eyes 
Were fix’d on her’s, as if to say, O how 
I love thee mother—words could not express, 
With half the force, such touching sentiments. 
I saw that mother, as she press’d the babe 
More closely, and upon its snowy brow, 
In the full fervor-of her love, imprint,— 
A deep maternal kiss; and as she rais’d 
Her widow’d head, a big bright tear, from out 
That smitten fount, whence endless waters tiow 
In pure libations—fell upon that brow, 
A witness how sincere the prayer of faith, 
Those moving lips are off’ring up for thee. 


T came again, and saw that mother lie 

Upon her couch, sorrow had brought her there, 
And grief upon her vitals long had prey’d, 

And like a cankerworm, had eat away— 

The flowing life-tide from her heart, and now 
Her spirit, pure as those around the throne 

Of great I AM, is waiting to be gone. 


* ‘The infant too was there, 
The lustre of whose eye was yet undim’d, 
And as before, if gaz’d upon that face 
Whose image strong it bore, and as it gaz’d, 
A heavenly smile on ev’ry feature shone. 
Ah! hapless babe, thou understandest not— 
No tear is seen to fall—no balmy kiss 
Salutes thy rosate cheek—no prayer for thee— 
Thy mother’s lips move not. 


What sounds are those that tell in measur’d tones 
On my attentive ear? Hark! °tis the knell 
Of some departed saint—the mournful tale 
Breaks in upon my mind—that infant’s now 
An orphan! , 
ARTEMAS. 





In a work called “Descriptive Album,” recently published 
in this city we find an article entitled “Man,” credited to the 
Rev. J. N. Maffit, which has been extensively ‘published 
| throughout this country—it is an extract from the article be- 
low, which we copy from the Baltimore Atheneum. 


LIFE'S MUTATION. 


BY J. N. M‘JILTON. 


Where grass o’er grows each mould’ring stone, 
And stone’s themselves to ruin grown, 
All grey and death-hke old.” 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 


To fancy one’s self standing on some immense rock in the 


|, midst of time’s ocean, watching the long, smooth waves, and 
| the rough heaving billows as they sweep alternately about its 


base, creeping softly and slowly like the song of the flatterer 
around the feelings of the credulous, or dashing with angry 
and frightful violence like the bitter invectives of the furious 
declaimer upon the heart of the timid, is the fitful contempla- 
Scenes and circum- 
stances, varying as the winds that blow over the earth, mark 
his history with a continual succession of change. At times, 
the smooth sea’s quict roll invites him onward; mirrored in 
the deep wave of the future are ten thousand beauties, hung 


like beacon lights before the gaze of the anxious watcher; al- 


lured by the brightness and brilliancy of the prospect he 
rushes to their enjoyment, reckless of the dark clouds that 
drapery the horizon behind them; one by one he grasps his 


fancied pleasures and finds them bubbles, that were bursting 





‘and able to stand the struggle for weeks, and poor Jemmy, | 


while he was pursuing them. Scattered around him are the 


‘sunk in spirits, he could only prevent the ball from passing || fragments of his former hopes. and he sees them not; his re- 





the ring, his strength was gone, and he did no longer hope, of | 
‘doing more than wearing out the day, by throwing back the 
efforts of his rival. At last when nearly exhausted he cost 
his eves upon the desponding Mary, who was fallen in spirit | 
as himself, and weeping for the sad consequence, that would 
follow his defeat—a thrill went through his system, he forgot, 
the soreness of his arm, and drew back with an effort that 
scemed to say that he was ready to “do or die,” for success— | 
his excited manner drew the attention of his rival—the ball 

passed through the ring, ond the mulitude shouted for his | 

triumph. 


——————— 


THE AMAZON. 


Original. | 
Flow on thou Mississippi of the south, 
Whose brilliant waters through the mines of gold, 
That from the lofty Andes to the sea 
Enrich the favored clime,—have rolled for years 
The wonder of the world,—wealth on thy waves 
Hath travell’d since the savage steod, 
In nature’s majesty on thy sunny shores 
Enough to buy another world like this. 





ducing mirror is still before him, and the certainties of the 
| present are left neglected and unattended to, that his imagi- 
nation may feast upon the expectation of future bliss, again 
and again he is disappointed, and again he pursues the flect- 


|ing phantom. The teachings of experience like the warning 
voice of a careful monitor, arrest him for a moment, but with 


the reality, passes away the lesson, and he remains as vulner- 
able as ever, “he resolves and re-resolves, then dies the same;” 
“his dreams are gay, too pleasant to be driven from his mind, 
‘and he hugs them as closely to his heart, as if his being’s end 
and aim, depended on their coming. Frailty is stamped upon 
‘the very nature of man, and his most exalted works must 


| crumble into nothingness. Philosopher and fool must mingle 
| in one common wreck. 


The man whose genius was like 
adamant, with the multitude who were of low understanding, 
has passed away; alike they have slumbered in the idiotey of 
“death, and their wasting mortality proclaims to all the living, 
‘the equality to which they shall be reduced in the grave— 
“The tall, the wise, the reverend head, 
Must lie as low as ours. ” 
Kingdoms, empires and cities have been raised, they have 
flourished for a season and where are they? The works of 
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the wise and the opinions of the great have swam awhile the 
ocean tide, and where are they? Kingdoms have been des- 
troyed, empires have been prostrated, and cities levelled with 
the dust. The works and opinions of men have undulated, 
are undulating still, and during life’s mutation will continue 
to shift, and change and beat about, until bounded by the far 
off shores of the eternal world. Learning has stalked through | 
the earth, supported by the rocky wall of power, and talent 
has sometimes swayed the sceptre of untrammelled domina- 









tion. Architecture has almost piered her head to the clouds 
and science has winged her widening way, and filled the | 
world with theory and speculation; but moral earthquakes 
have scattered desolation around, and wrapped in ruin the |) 
proudest and most boasted works of human wisdom. The |) 
mighty efforts of the mighty have been buried in the tomb of 
ages, and after years have dug them up from their long rest- || 
ing, and given them with increased light and beauty to their 
successors; like the immense hecatombs of ancient times, they i 
darkened the earth with the smoke of their prostration; and || 
have only lain for awhile buried in the rubbish of years, to) 
gather strength and be resuscitated in dazzling splendour. 
Talent, like the Phenix, has arisen from the fires that con- 
sumed her, and with Jearning at her heels, has rolled onward 
like the flood of many waters, breaking down every thing 
that opposes and triumphing over every opposition. Archi- 
tecture, aided by the light of science, has re-lit her waning 
fires—she has lifted up her fallen piles, and boasts that her 
cap-stone will ere long be brought forth with shouting; but 


what she will be time must write—once her prospects were 
buoyant as the hopes, of youth, and she fell, and her pride 
may again be humbled. Time mutilates the loftiest works of 
human skill, and the pride of man has perished amid its 
storms, or wasted like crumbling fanes away in its sluggish 
calms; its worn sea-tide rests not a moment, it bears along 
with equal force the giddy and the gay, the weary and the 
disconsolate, and ever and non hides them with all their 
hopes and fears, in the depth of its boundless and ever rolling 
billow. 

Man is perishable, and like himself are all his works; 
eternity is not his gift, and the operations of his arm, though ! 
they may be beautiful while they last; like the summer-cloud || 
must melt away. He steps upon the stage of action; the || 
proud lord of all created nature, he erects his pillars of brass 
and marble statues, that continue for ages, and seem to bid 
defiance to the ravages of the destroyer; he rears up the tower- 
ing monument to perpetuate his greatness, and tells the tem- 
pest and sterm to beat it down if they be able; he sinks amid | 
his glory, and his sons and successors with tearful eyes view | 
the wasting away of all his works. In the full tide of his | 
zeal he builds a chu.ch and dedicates it to the living God; 
“now,” says he, “with the armies of heaven upon my side, my || 
labor shall last forever;” and, as though he had entered the 
dwelling place of a Deity, and by his good works bribed him 
to sustain him, he’ exultingly cries out to the destrayer, “Thus 
far shalt thou come, but no farther, here at this temple’s base 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” But time! triumphant | 
time!! he comes cither in the still small voice, or like an | 
Avalanche from the eternal hills, and the proud effort together 
with the prince that planned it, are buricd in one unecremoni- |} 
ous waste. But more than there; he has erected the temple | 
of fame, and upon its heaven-ward arch he has inscribed the 
burning letters of immortality; he has blown up the enduring 
flame of his own renown, and after ages have been illumed 
by its light; he has climbed the slippery steep of literature, 
and from her wide spread arena has looked abroad unto all || 
the world; he has counted and named the stars; scanned the 
orbits of a thousand planets, and marked the revolutions of 
the great centre of the solar system, like a blazing beacon || 
whose name is gathering from the four quarters of the carth, | 
his deeds are held out to the gaze of the universe and the ad- 
miration of celestial intelligences; but to expire amidst the 
halo of his hard earned glory is the consummation of his | 
highest hopes and the end of his fondest expectations; he cannot } 
rescue from ruin, one single performance or bring back the 
feintest breath of life; all his days have been spent in forming |! 
and fashioning anew, the wonderful works of an all powerful 
Creator, and the best operation he ever accomplished was | 
nothing more than the transformation of the material placed 
into his hands; one jot or one title has not been added since 
the Almighty spoke from chaos this mundzne fabric, perfect 
then in all its parts, forming a wonderous whole; so it has re- 
mained, and through the changes of six thousand years, and || 
the decomposition over and over again, of the flowers and || 
herbs end fruits and animals, that lived and glowed and died | 
upon jts surface, the rolling away of the tides, and the burst- 
ing of volcanoes the evaporation of fluids and melting of 
clouds, it has continued the same in quantity; and the untir- 














should peer into some planetary world, to bring down to earth 


land attempted to measure powers with the Lord of hosts. 


‘the question has reverberated through ages of the past— 


ject—a question very naturally arises—What can be the cause, | 


large and appropriate, some of them have seats for several 


| telligent Frenchman, in a work entitled “Noaveau sysieme D? 
educatione,” in which he applauds the arrangement of Paulet, || 
| his being a modification of the systems of Bell and Lancaster, | 
1 The Indigent Relief Society, we belicve, is composed prin-: 





every hour since its creation, has mutilated its surface, com 
paratively but little deeper than his own grave shall be; but 
the conclusion of the whole matter is, the worm shall feed 
upon man’s mortality and then turn itself to the dust from 
whence man was taken. Where then is the boast of human 
greatness? the pride and power of the arm that wrought such 
stupendous operations? the worm has it all, and banquets upon 
the brain that conceived, and the hand that executed the as- 
tonishing design. And where are to be found all these mighty 
efforts of human skill? Alas for them, history’s page is all 
that tells that ever they have been. Shall we search among 
the desolations of Thebes for her hundred gates of brass, of 
iron, and of wood,—where are her chariots, her horsemen, 
and her million warriors? Where are the Babel worshipers 
with their high and haughty determinations? they whose re- 
solve it was to raise a temple to the skies, whose summit 








the tidings of the doings of the celestial spheres, where are 
they now? they who dared to defy the very Deity himself, 


Where are Rome and Greece, and Babylon and Tyre and 
Syria and Sidon and Persia? Where is Jerusalem with her 
costly temple and brazen gates? Alas! time the destroyer has 
laid his hand and his scythe upon them all, and the echo of 


where are they? And future years will only roll on the sound— 
Where are they. 
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Pustic Scnoots.—From the tone of some remarks in the | 
Baltimore American of Monday last, we should suppose that 
the public schools of our city, were not sustained and patro- 
nized, as they should be, by the community for whose good 
they have been established;—in the consideration of this sub- 


or combination of causes, the intervention of which prevents | 
their success? It cannot be because, there are not children | 
in the city sufficient to fill them, nor can it be because, other | 
schools have taken in all the children, except those who at- 
tend them; for there are thousands of boys and girls, of the | 
ages that are received into those public institutions, who at-| 
tend no schools, and are entircly destitute of the efforts of ed- 





ucation:—is it asked where are they?—They are in every part | 


of our city,—we may meet them on every hand, and it is tra- 


| 
ly lamentable that such a number of our youth, should be al- | 


|lowed to grow up in ignorance, wasting the precious spring- i 
jtime of life, when the seeds of instruction could be planted 


and watered with so much success. | 
We believe there is no defect in the organization of those | 
schools—An excellent board of commissioners have been | 


chosen, to whom their entire management is entrusted;—one , 


of the annual reports, contains a detailed acconnt of the plan | 
of the buildings, and the order of instruction; we have exam- | 


ined it, and can find no place in which it may be said to be | 


defective—the plan is an excellent one, capable of being im. | 
proved upon extensively, which improvement would no doubt | 
be hastened, by the increase of patronage. The buildings are | 
hundred scholars, so arranged as to bring every child under 
the immediate inspection of the teacher. 

The system of mutual instruction has been adopted,—and to 
those who make objections to that system, we would only say | 
that it has been recommended by some of the first men in our 
ownand other countries. Count De Lasteyric, a highly in- 


speaks thus, “Lancaster has had the great merit of giving in- 
struction to a thousund children with the aid of a single*mas- 


yu 4 4h 4 . . i 
jter. ‘Lhe institution of Chevalicr Pavlet was as much extoll- || 


ed throughout Europe, as admired by the French. Louis XVI 


honored it, net only by his pretection, but he granted to its || 
|| prevents, from making known their poverty and applying fer 


founder the sum of thirty-two thousand francs to support and 
extend it.” © 

The Duke de la Vaugugon, President of the socicty of ele- 
mentary instruction at Paris, in a discourse upon the subject, 
made the following remarks, “Your schools thus constituted, | 





instruction.” 

The Edinburg Review, volume 18, contains an article upon 
the monitorial system, from which we make the following ex- 
tract, “It (mutual instruction) is the means by which the fa- 
cility of learning is incaleulably augmented to children of 
every class, and a vast saving of time sécured, while the: fa- 
cility of teaching is so much inereased that in any given time, 
an indefinite number of instructors can be provided.” 

Numberless proofs might be adduced from diffcrent, highly 
respected and talented sources, of the utility of the monitorial 
system, and we think our commissioners, have done well to 
adapt the buildings under their charge to it, as they have donc, 
in the most minute particular. 

We have heard of one objection, that some persons indulge 
against the plan of mutual instruction, which we think is 
most futile and absurd, and it appears to be considered the 
strongest, and most unanswerable of any. It is, that one 
teacher is not sufficient for the management of the large num- 
ber of children placed under his care.‘ Those who make this 
objection, certainly have never visited the schools, and know 
very little of their operations. One decided advantage the 
plan possesses over the course pursued in private schools, is 
the uninterrupted progress of study in which, in addition to 
the instruction given by the teacher, the children are kept con- 
tinually employed; and in the variety of lessons, there is suffi- 
cient change to prevent any one, from becoming tedious. And 


|| besides, there is an advantage the monitor has, which is not 
afforded in private schools; in teaching the smaller boys, he 


brings into requisition the knowledge he has gained, and not 
only makes it valuable to him on this account, but expands his 
mind, and enlarges its capabilities for the reception of more. 

Observations on this subject, might be readily swelled to a 
;volume, and as we have now advanced beyond the limit as- 
signed ourselves, we will stop and submit what we have said to 
ithe candid perusal of all who may be interested in the subject 








Inpiceyt Rewier Socrety.—This society for the first time 
since its organization, held a public meeting last Sabbath af- 
ternoon in the Methodist Protestant Church in Liberty strect. 


|| Addresses were delivered by Rey. Dr. Jennings and Rev.C. A. 


Davis. 

From the report, it appears that the socicty was instituted 
in the year 1832, and “for three winters past has been actively 
engaged in relieving the wants of the poor and needy; and 
during that time has expended between four and five hundred 
dollars.” Several cases of extreme suffering were related, which 


|| were searched out, and relief administered, by this benevolent 


‘institution, which on account of the peculiar circumstances 
attending them, might otherwise have remained unknown, and 
‘in that event death must have been the consequence. We 
| will notice only one, which, of itself, is sufficient to stamp the 
'society’s name with lasting honor,—it is that of a family con- 
|sisting of a widowed mother and two small children, the clder 
;six and the younger two years of age. On a very cold day 
‘last winter, one of the managers having heard of this family, 
‘visited it, and found the mother and children in the deepest 
' distress, being destitute of the necessaries of life, having 
‘neither food nor fuel. So keen were” the cravings of hunger, 
land désperate the state to which they were reduced, that in 
order to save the children from starving, the mother was eom- 
| pelled to let her older boy share with the younger the scanty 
| beverage of an almost exhausted maternal source. ‘Thus had 
|thsy existed two days wnen found out by this gocd Samari- 
itan. Such merey— 





“is not strain’d; 
Tt dropeth, as the rain from beaver 
Upen the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 
Ti blesses him that gives, and him that takes.’’ 

The report concluded by stating that the funds of the so- 


| ciety are entirely exhausted, and reminds the members thet 






| “the time for distribution is at hand.” This is indeed a power- 


|ful appeal to the sympathy as well as the benevolence of the 
philanthropist, and one which should receive a hearty and liber- 
‘al response from all who can fecl for the miseries of the poor. 





|cipally of young gentlemen and ladics, who, following the ex- 
‘ample of him “who went about doing good,”—like “angels of 
|mercy,” enter the lanes and alleys, and secluded parts of our 
city in search of those, whose pride, or other circumstance 


aid. Several instances, highly interesting in their character, 
|have come under the auspices of the society, where individ- 
uals and families, who had “seen better days,” had by varicus 
misfortunes, been reduced to want and wretchedness, and in 





present a most interesting aspect- The severity of authority | 
is softened by the manner in which it is exercised, and the 
rapid progress of the pupils appears to be rather the natural 
development, than the direction of their intelligence.—It is 


every instance relief, though only temporary, yet to the extent 
of the saciety’s resources, has been extended to them. We take 
pleasure in recommending the Relief Society to the favorable 
notice of the community, as a proper medium through which to 





ing efforts of man, thoug! ted j : 
ages *~ gh repeated and continued through \these effects generally experienced, and attested daily which '! bestow its bounty, and in all respects worthy of its confidence 
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Misstonaries.—On last Monday morning a very interesting 
and impressive mecting was held on Chase’s wharf, Fells Point, 
previous to the departure of the Rev. Mr. White and lady, 
Missionaries to the Maryland colony in Western Africa, who 
with thirty four emigrants, embarked with “there all of earth,” 
for the putpose of carrying the blessings of Religion, and Ed- 
ucation, to the regions of moral night, where ignorance and 
superstition have long reigned triumphant; and while ages 
have borne there millions to the tomb, the destitute inhabitants 
have wandered amid the darkness of error, enduring the mise- 
ries of savage life, and dying like the “brutes that perish.” 

The missionary enterprize is certainly one of the greatest 
objects of christian benevolence, that cah engage the atten- 
tion of mankind—and we cannot bestow too high praise upon 
the individuals, who give up the opportunities of prosperity, 
and distinction, and immure themselves in the solitude of sav- 
age wildernesses, for no personal emolument whatever, but for 
the sake alone, of ameliorating the circumstances of their un- 
happy fellow beings. They go forth bearing the torch of 
knowledge, to illumine the desert by the brightness of its 
beams, and lift the nations to the light of God’s salvation. 

Besides the personal privations the missionary is compelled 
to endure, he has the opinions of men to resist, who do not 
sce “eye to eye” with him, and cover his name with reproach 
whenever it is mentioned. He is charged with enthusiasm, 
and the sacrifice of life at the shrine of a religious bigotry, 
which is more iniquitous, and less pardonable than the horrid 
rites of barberous idolatry, and in the view of gainsaying men, 
he gathers up the little treasure he possesses, and springs up- 
on the blue billows of a mighty ocean, to bear his message of 
mercy to the perishing of his race,—and if there exists, a 
species of disinterested benevolence, beneath the high arch of 
heaven, it is in the bosom of a man, who thus foregoes every 
earthly purpose—gives up friends and home, and consents to 
live companionless, save the God he loves, in the midst of de- 
graded heathens, whose disgusting habits are excecdingly of- 
fensive to civilized man. 

May the rich blessings of Heaven, go with those devoted 
servants of the Most Hien, and may their efforts to plant in 


far off lands the cross of the Messiah, be attended with abun.- || 


dant success. 


Screntire tracts.—Light and Stearns, Boston, two numbers | 
of this useful publication are before us—we have read them 
with profit and pleasure, and find them well-calculated for the | 
purpose contemplated in their distribution—“the diffusion of | 
useful knowledge” number nine, volume first, of the third | 
series contains a highly interesting history of Tclegraphs by | 
J. R. Parker which exhibits considerable research and talent. | 
The author has traced the use of the article he treats of, to | 
remote antiquity, and furnishes the names of some of the 
illustrious of other years, who have made mention of it in| 
their works. We think with him, that a line of telegraphs | 
might be established in our country which would afford great | 
facilities for communication. 


Mora rerormer.—Light and Stearns. This. work is is- 





“A Vision” by Exora, and stanzas by E. Y. R. will notonly or- 
nament our pages, but afford the readers of the Monument 
moments of real pleasure in their perusal. . 
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AN OLD SOLDIER’S STORY. 
A few days since, I stopped at a public house in Colrain, 
and while my horse was eating, I sat down in the barr room, 


“Tye Youne Brive.” Though the chirographical execution || and heard a sensible old man relate the substance of the en- 


inform the author that we cannot publish it. There is not 
sufficient point in the plot, nor spirit in the composition to ren- 


|| der it interesting, and we decline its publication with the best 


feelings towards the writer. 


TypoGRAPHICAL ERRORS.—We commend, without comment, 
ithe following extracts, to the attentive and candid perusal of 
all those readers who are in the habit of hunting for errors 
of the press. They are taken from the Penny Magazine. 
“When the ordinary reader of a newspaper, or of a book, 
meets with an occasional blunder either of a letter or a word, 
he is apt to cry out upon the carelessness with which the 
/newspaper or book is printed. It is in the very nature of the 
process of producing words and sentences by the putting 
|together of moveable types, that a great many blunders 
should be made by the compositor in the first stage, which 
nothing but the strictest vigilance can detect and get rid of. 
The ordinary process of correction is for the printer’s reader 
to look upon the proof, while another person, generally-a boy, 
reads the copy aloud. As he proceeds the reader marks 
all the errors which present themselves upon a first perusal. 
The proof then goes back to the compositor; and here a busi- 
ness of great labor and difficulty ensues. ‘The omitted words 
and letters have to be introduced, and the incorrect words 
and letters have to be replaced by the correct. ‘The introduc- 
|| tion of two or three words will sometimes derange the order 
of a dozen lines; and the omission of a sentence will involve 
|the re-arrangement of may pages. In this tedious process 
new blunders are oftentimes created; and these again can only 
be remedied by after vigilance. The first corrections being 
| perfected, the reader has what is called a revise. He com- 
pares this with his first proof, and ascertains that all his, cor- 
rections have been properly made. In this stage of the busi- 
ness the proof generally goes to the author; and’it is rarely 
that the most practised author does not feel it necessary to 
make considerable alterations. The complicated process of 
correction is again to be gone over. The printer’s reader and 
jthe author have again revises; and what they again correct is 
again attended to. The proof being now tolerably perfect, 
the labor of another reader is in most large establishments 
It is his business to read for press—that is, to 





lealled in. 


dustrious criticism. The author has often to be consulted 
upon the queries of this captious personage, who ought to be 
/as acute in discovering»a blunder, as a conveyancer in finding 





out a flaw in atitle-deed. But in spite of all this activity 


| blunders do creep in; and the greatest mortification that an 
|author can experience is the lot of almost every author,— 
/namely, to take up his book, after the copies have gone out to 
‘the world, and find some absurdly obvious mistake, which 
‘glares upon him when he first opens the book, and which, in 





sued in monthly numbers and professes to be a “Teacher on the | 
Human Constitution.” It treats of subjects pertaining to the 


mind as well as the body, it its edited by William A. Alcott | 


_ author of the “Young Man’s Guide, &c.” and no doubt but | 


will be the means of doing much good. 
Smoxixc.—Perhaps the world of smokers of the present day, 
will be a little surprised, when we tell them that Sir Walter 


over a segur in this country, returned to England, and “as- 
tonished the natives” with his wonderful performances. One 
day while in the enjoyment of his luxury, his servant sceing 
the smoke issue trom his mouth, threw a pil of water in his 
face supposing him to be on fire. 


To Correspondents.=Our friend “A,” will please accept 


our thanks for his good wishes, scconded with a good commu- || 


nication,—he has always had a warm place in our friendship, 
and we are happy to find him ready to lend a hand, to help up 
with our Monument. 

“Mr. B. Binveye,” will find we have appreciated his “kindest 


of feclings,”—we should be much gratified to sce bis honor, | 


and Peter Blunt, Esq. shake hands in our “upper temple.” 


|spite of his conviction that it was never there before, has 
‘most likely escaped his own eye, and that of every other 
| hunter of errors that the best printing-office can produce.” 
“We have seen proofs in which an ode to a Grecian urn 
| was translated into an ode to a Grecian nose; in which Queen 
| Mab was drawn by a team of little attorneys, instead of the 


i} ° . ° ° a. — 
|| who is celebrated by Goldsmith in his poem of ‘Retaliation,’ | 





| published an amusing collection of ‘Mistakes of the Press; | 
| 


| but his most ingenious inventions could not compare to the || 
\| real blunders which are sometimes offered to the print¢r’s 
ireader. Lastly, the proof may present, and it very oftes does | 
so,a most favorable specimen of what may be effected by | 
|carefulness and good sense. A wrong letter will aot occur in|} 





twenty lines; a gross mistake never occurs; aad, what is still | 
more surprising, while the compositor has heen engaged in an i 
operation almost purely mechanical, he will heave corrected || 
| the generally loose punctuation of the author, and produced a || 
harmony in that most difficult department of literary labor, | 
which is seldom attained except by long experience.” 


} 
} 
} 


|| little ‘atomies’ of Shakspeare; and the aromatic principles of|| 
|| the English constitution, instead of the democratic, made us|) 
|| think of a Persian court, rich with all delicate odors, instead || 


Raleigh, after he had learned the art of “puffing away care,” || ‘ ‘Tah UWhitae 
|| of the house of commons and the hustings, Caleb Whitesord, || 


| the devil drove the hogs,” 'The effect of his presence and his 





‘search for the minutest errors with a spirit of the most in-|| 


| 


of this piece would do credit to Foster, we are compelled to || closed account. 


During the Revolutionary war, there was a point of land on 
the Jersey side of the Hudson, and not far distant from New- 
York, which was the scene of a bloody conflict. ‘There were 
about three hundred acres next the river, from which the wood 
and timber had been cleared off; back of this, was a heavy 
forest. On this cleared point a large number of fat cattle, 
destined to supply the American army, were placed. Four or 
five miles distant, in New-Jersey, there were three thousand 
light infantry, under the command of Lafayette. I was one 
of the detachmen. Our business was to see that the cattle 
were not taken from the point by the enemy. One morning 
intelligence was brought into the camp, that several vessels had 
approached the point, and that a large body of British troops 
were landed. My regiment was ordered immmediately to 
march for the point.—Rufus Putnam, a nephew of the old Gen- 
eral, was our Colonel. He was well stocked ‘with the Putnam 
mettal. He was a brave officer. I could not discern that he 
was not just as cool, as self-possessed when going into battle, 
as when setting in his tent. We made a hurried march, and 
upon approaching the woods, the Colonel ordered the Ajutant 
) to go forward and see where the troops were, and what their 
number. The Adjutant soon returned, and reported they 
were forming upon the shore in three columns and he should 
think the columns contained about one thousand each. ‘Then,’ 
said the Colonel, “ride back to the camp as quickly as possible, 
and tell Lafayette to come on.”—When the Adjutant had gone, 
Col. Putnam rode up to my Captain, who was Daniel Shays, 
of insurection memory, and said he, “well Captain Shays, shall 
we be playing with them until the general comes.” “That 
must be as you please,” replied Captain Shays. Orders were 
soon given to advance to the open land upon the point. We 
now stood face to face to the foes. Firing very soon com- 
menced. Cannon from the shipping poured forth their vollies, 
and small arms did fatal execution. Col Putnam rode back and 
forth in front of the regiment, as calm as a man at home, 
though the balls were whistleing past him in every direction, 
We worked very fast and for one regiment, made a great noise, 
The corporal at my right received a ball through the body, and 
felldying. I was young, and a dying man at my feet, bleeding 
and gasping, might perhaps cause my color to fade a little. 
Capt. Shays stepped forward, “George,” said he, “never mind 
it: I will take his place;” and he was as good as his word, he 
took the corporal’s gun and used it. Shays was the best Cap- 
tain I ever served under. He was boldand kind. I will give 
him his due, though he has done unworthily since, we stood 
shoulder to shoulder in that day of peril. I was loading my 
gun the twenty-second time, when Gen. Lafayette, with the 
main body of light infantry issued from the wood. Never 
shall I forget the feeliug of that moment. Wellington was 


hardly more pleased to see Blutcher in the battle of Waterloo, 


than we were to see our brothers in arms. The main body 
formed at once upon our left. Lafayette rode forward, (an 


| elegant officer—and never did he fill my eye soentirely as that 


moment;) though a stripling in appearence, in action he wasa 
man—and had Cornwallisscen him 2s we then saw him, he would 


| not have called him ‘the boy.’ As heapproached, ‘Col. Putnam,” 
| said he, “how dared you fire before I arrived?” “Oh,” said 


the Colonel, ‘I thought I would be playing with them a little. 
Lafayette seemed at that moment full of energy and fire—tur- 
ning towards the line, and with a loud and distinct voice, 
marked by the French accent—said he, “We fire no more—the 
whole line—charge bayonet—rush onward and drive them where 


words was astonishing; every heart beat quick and full. We did 
rush on, and sucha scene of carnage my eyes never saw. At 


| first the British horse charged to mect us, but they could not 
| stand us, and fled from the shore; we followed them, and drove 
|| them into the waters; of the three thousand about fifteen hun. 


dred got aboard the vessels. The rest were slain, and most of 
them at the point of the bayonct. 

I have described to you the most painfully interesting and 
horrid scene which I have ever witnessed. I never enjoyed 


| killing men. I fought because I thought it was my nuty. 





[Greenfield Mercury. 
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Dr. Johnson once paid a visit to the late Lord Stowell, when 








“Bensamin Brier.” What has become of this gentleman? | a ae (a student at Oxford. He found him busily employed one 
His “mourning for the dead,” which he mourned so much for || StrenGTu oF TRE nuMAN FRAME.—At the late anniversary of|| day in collecting snails in the garden of his lodgings, and 
having printed, we can assure him has been well received, it || the opening of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, some amazing } throwing them over the wall into his neighbors premises, 
has made more “type rattle” than ours,—and we are pleased || feats of strength were exhibited by two Frenchmen. One of | « Young man,” said Johuson sternly, “this is unjust and en 
at having the opportunity of informing him, that he may read || them successfully resisted the united efforts of two horses to ungenerous act—I am ashamed of you.” “Why sir,” riplied 


it in some of the first periodicals of our country. drag him _from a platform on which he was lying; and the || young Scott, “do you not see that I only throw them over one 














“Last Hopes,” did not require the modest apology in which || other, while suspended by his fect from a cross-beam raised wall—and the other side is a Disze:zster.” Say you so,’ssaid 


they were enveloped, by their talented author,—they with 





into the air, a horse of ordinary size. 


|| Johnson, “then I'll help you.” 





THE OLD CORDWAINER. 


In the days of my boyhood I recollect well, 
And others no doubt this old story can tell, 
Our tradesmen were honest, and ne’er thought of cheating, 
And what is still stranger they would all go to meeting. 
There was shoemaker Lot, 
I remember the spot, 
And the bench where he sot, 
With his strap on his knee! 
He was honest and fair, 
And exact to a hair, 
And a faithful old cordwainer he. 
One moon shiny night, thanksgiving was coming, 
I mounted in haste uncle Jeremy’s mare; 
“Off dobbin,”’ said I, “let your trotters be drumming, 
Towards uncle Lot’s,” and she soon had me there. 
O good uncle Lot, 
{ remember the spot, 
And the bench where he sot, 
With his strap o’er his knee! 
Our shoes were all ready, 
For me and for Neddy, 
And Sally and Betty, 
And Dolly and Hetty, 
What a faithful old cordwainer he! 


‘Then there was tne stitching so strong and so nice, 
Why the threads held the leather as firm as a vice, 
There was none of your pegging, and none of your nailing, 
And there was no fretting, and scolding and railing, 
When shoemaker Lot, 
He work’d on the spot, 
Which I’ve not forgot, 
With the strap o’er his knee; 
How strong he would sew them! 
I wish he’d now show them 
What a faithful old cordwainer he! 


But elas! now a days, how changed is the matter, 
And honesty seems to go begging about; 
For one scarce has a coat, or a shoe, or a garter, 
‘That’ll last more than three weeks before tis worn out! 
O that some uncle Lot, 
Would again take the spot, 
And the bench where he sot, 
With his strap o’er his knee, 
And would work at the trade, 
And have shoes well made, 
No cheat and no cozen, 
No rip by the dozen, 
What a useful old cordwainer he! 


Arrecting incipENT.—The French army had been three 
days in Madrid, when M. Charles de Flahault, then aide-de- 
camp to the Prince of Neufehatel, and one of the most fasci- 
nating young men of the French court, if not eminently the 
most so, in turning the corner of a lonely strget, saw at a short 
distance before him a tall and elegant looking female, who 
appeared to walk in pain, and occasionally rested against the 
wall, M. de Flahault, attracted by the small well shod foot, 
(an attribute, by the by, common enough to the Spanish ladies, 
but very seducing to a Frenchman newly arrived at Madrid) 
and by the beautiful flaxen locks which escaped the muffling 
of her black mantle, pursued the track. The scene was soli- 
tary—he drew nearer, and finding the advance gave no alarm, 
continued the pursuit. Suddenly he heard sighs and stifled 
sobs, and perfectly appreciating his own charms, imagined this 
aifliction designed to allure him, determined therefore to fol 
low up his adventure, he pressed forward and addressed the 
lady, not probably with especial decorum; and taking her hand 
offered to pass it through his arm. This action provoked a 
shriek frem the fair one, and at the same time caused the 
loosening of her veil, which‘dropped and displayed to M. de 
Flahault a lovely countenance, covered with tears, and pale 
with the alarm he had occasiond. His delusion instantly yan. 
ishing, he stammered out apologies and offers of service. The 
lady however, disengaged herself from him, and without lis. 
tening to his excuses, or uttering a single word, she escaped 
and left M. de Flahault to dream at leisure of his transitory 
vision, which accordingly occupied all his thoughts through 
the night and the following morning. But he could institute 
no search after his incognitia, for he was in attendance on the 
Vice Constable, and the Empcror, had a review that very morn- 
ing. He repaired then to his duty, but was out of humor, 
which I, who haye known him from his infancy, may aver, 
was by no means captivating—for pouting docs not at all be- 
eome him. 

What was his surprise when, in the exemplary and beauti- 
ful Mademoiselle de St. Simon who prostrated herself in front 





that moment to watch over her destiny as a brother and a dis- 
interested friend. To him she was indebted for much of the 
consolation that sustained her through the cruel'trial which 
was still reserved for her. [D’ Abrantes. 


——_—_—————_ 


Enousn Exvectioneerinc.—“W ell Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
as his valet appeared at his bedroom door, just as he was con- 
cluding his toilet; “all alive to-day, I suppose?” Reg’ler game, 
Sir,” replied Mr. Weller; “our people’s a collecting down at the 
Town Arms, and they’re ’a hollering themselves hoarse al. 
ready.” “Ah,” said Mr. Pickwick, “do they seem devoted to 
their party, Sam?”—“Never see such dewotion in my life, 
Sir’—“Energetic, eh?” said Mr. Pickwick. “Uncommon,” 
replied Sam; “I never seen men eat and drink so much afore. 
I wonder they an’t afeer’d o’ bustin.” “That’s the mistaken 
kindness of the gentry here,” said Mr. Pickwick. “Werry 
likely,” replied Sam, briefly. “Fine fresh, hearty fellows they 
seem said Mr. Pickwick, glancing from the window.” “Werry 
fresh,” replied Sam; me and the two waiters at the Peacock, 
has been pumpin over the independent woters as supped there 
last night. “Pumping over independent voters!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pickwick—“Yes,” said his attendant, “every man slept 
vere he fell down; we dragged them out one by one, this morn- 
ing and put ’em under the pump, and they are in a reg’ler 
fine order now. Shillin’ a head the committee paid for that 
‘ere job.” “Can such things be!” exclaimed the astonished 
Mr. Pickwick. ‘Lord bless your heart Sir,” said Sam, why, 
where was you half baptized?—that’s nothin,’ that an’t.” 
“Nothing?” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘Nothin’ at all, Sir,” replied 
his attendant. “The night afore the last day o’ the election 
here, the opposite party bribed the bar-maid atthe Town Arms, 
to hocus the brandy and water of fourteen unpolled electors as 
was stoppin’ in the house.” “What do you mean hy ‘hocus- 
sing’ brandy and water?” inquired Mr. Pickwick.—“Puttin’ 
lau’umn in it,” replied Sam. “Blessed if she did not send’em 
all to sleep till 12 hours arter the election was over. They 
took one man up to the booth in a truck, fast asleep, by way 
of experiment, but it was no go—they wouldn’t poll him; so 
they brought him back, and put him to bed again”—“prac- 
tices, these,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

[Memoirs of the Pickwick Culb. 


Historical MILITARY ANECDOTE.—The following anecdote 
is related of Frederick ill. king of Prussia:—A colonel who 
had long served with distinguished honor in the Prussian army, 
in a bloody conflict at the storming a redoubt of the enemy's, 
received a severe wound on the thigh, which so materially af- 
fected the tendons, as to have a disagreeable effect on his gait 
ever after. Ona general review of the army, the oddity of 
the colonel’s walk excited an unmannerly mirth among the 
attendants of the king and Frederick himself joining the 
laugh, inconsiderately ordered the officer to walk like a soldier, 
and not wriggle like a dancing master. “If I had not,” re- 
plied the irritated veteran, “for so long a term, served an un- 
grateful master, perhape I might have walked as upright as 
the ingrate himself.” “What!” exclaimed the king, “do you 
dare answer your sovereign thus?” “When my master de- 
scends to the level of fogs,” says the colonel, “he becomes, with 
them, subject to the contempt of the brave.” The unjustly 
enraged monarch raised his cane and struck his soldier! Una- 
ble to bear the disgrace, the veteran drew his pistols from his 
girdle, and presenting one of them towards the king, “I es- 
teem you,” says he, “as a necessary evil to my country—this. 
your desert, therefore, I give to the wind, and leave revenge to 
Heaven! but a soldier, should never survive disgrace.” He 
instantly discharged one pistol into the air, and the other 
through his head, and expired on the spot. The afflicted mon- 
arch, as the only recompense in his power, made ample pro- 
vision for the fumily, and mourned his fate ever after. 


THE wuMAN FRAME.—Very few, even mechanics, think, how 
much machinery there is in their own bodies. Not only are 
there joints and hinges in the bones, but there are valves in 
the veinz, a forcimg pump in the heart, and various other cu- 
riosities. ‘The bones which support the body are made precise- 
ly in that forte which has been calculated by mathematicians, 
to be the strongest for pillars and supporting columns—that 
of hollow cylinders. This form combines the greatest lightness 
with the greatest ‘strength. of this form are the quills in 


of the Emperor's horse, crying “pardon, pardon for my father,” || bitd’s wings, where these requisites are necessary. , 


he recognized the object of his recent pursuit. That father 
who had left his son to perish of wounds in the snow, and 
was a tyrant to this incomparable daughter, who, when her 
filial eloquence had affected the commutation of his sentence 
of death for that of perpetual imprisonment, shared his dun- 
geon. M. de Flahault felt he had insulted a woman, and a 
woman under the pressure of misfortune, and with all the chi- 


Apvice.—Mr. Send, in a sermon on evil speaking, says ele- 
gantly, “our advice must not fall like a viclont storm, bearing 
down and making that to droop, which it is meant to cherish 
and refresh; it must decend, ‘as the dew upon the tender herb, 
or like melting flakes of snow—the softer it falls the longer it 
dwells upon, andthe decper it sinks in the mind.” 


kind and generous at home. His slaves loved him with the 
strongest affection. The return of “Massa Randolph” from 
Congress was always greeted with the utmost demonstrations 
of joy. A slave trader once called on Randolph, and not 
making known his purposes was invited to dine with him — 
At dinner the trader glancing round upon the servant in at. 
tendance inquired his price of Randolph, informing him at 
the same time that he was engaged in the slave-trade. It 
happened that the slave in question was one of Randolph’s fa. 
vorite servants. The enraged virginian sprung from his table, 
and shook his skeleton finger at the “soul driver” “Leave my 
house sir!—leave it instantly sir! Am I to be insulted at my 
own table?” ‘The wretched slave trader saw that he had no 
time to lose. He fled frdm the house and mounted his horse. 
Randolph called hastily for one of his horses, and seizing his 
pistols set off in full chase after him. The dealer in human 
flesh looked back and saw the skeleton figure of Roanoke, like 
Death on the pale horse close behind him. ”Off my grounds, 
you rascal,” screamed Randolph in the schrillest tones, leveling 
his pistol at the affrighted guest. The fellow plunged his 
spurs into his horse, and rode for hislife over fence and brush, 
hill and hollow, until he had left behind him the territory of 
the Lord Roanoke. 


FemaLe InFLUENCE.—Of what infinite value to society is 
that tenderness, compassion and benevolence, which the Al. 
mighty has impressed on the female heart. It is a woman’s 
gift; it is a foundation of all her virtues, the main-spring of 
all her usefulness. Let her then daily consider the awful re. 
sponsability of such a gift; let her consider it as amongst her 
most valuable posessions, and solely employ it for the benefit 
of her fellow creatures, and more especially for the nursing, 
training and educating the young of her own species; let her 
give her heart, her tenderness, her compassion to the infant 
orphan, and the deserted child; let her in humble imitation 
of her Master, become a teacher of the ignorant, and an in. 
structor of babes, and Ict her, like him, fold in her arms the 
lovely emblems of those beings that form the kingdom of 
heaven,—Let her with active zeal, bring little children to 
Christ, that he may bless them; and though under her foster- 
ing care, no great legislator, or prophet, may arise, a superior 
reward will await her labors—that which is promised to those 
who save a soul from death. It will be her happy lot to rear - 
good christians and useful members of society; and above all, 
blessed spirits, for eternal happiness in the communion of saints 
made perfect. (Mrs. S King 


CoronaTIoN OF THE Emperor oF Avstria.—A letter from 
Prague, published in the Journal des Debats, gives the follow- 
ing discription of the ceremony of the coronation which was 
to take place on the 7th September. The Archbishop has 
the right of anointing and crowning the King. He addresses 
him in Latin with the following questions. Will you be faith- 
ful tothe holy religion? Will you govern and protect the 
kingdom according to the principles of justice and your breth- 
ren? To which the King replies, I will. Then, on his knees, 
he takes the crown between the hands of the Archbishop. 
The unction is then performed on the right atm, on the two 
shoulders and on the breast. After the unction, the Marshall 
of the empire girds upon the King the sword of St. Vencesla; 
puts the seepter on his right hand, and on his left the imperial 
globe. After this ceremony, the states take the oath. A Te 
Deum is sung, and the solemnity is ended by a grand royal 
banquet. On this occasion are created knights of the order 
of Venceslas, with the sword of that hero, in the same manner 
as at the coronations in Hungary are made knights of the 
golden spur, with the sword of St. Stephen. 
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PoTATOES MANURED WITH PINE LEAVES.—A Southern paper 
states that pine boughs and leaves make an excellent manure 
for potatoes. A farmer in New Jersey having a large number 
of pine trees growing near his potatoe grounds, he gathered a 
sufficient quantity of the boughs to form a considerable cover- 
ing to a row of potatoes which he planted in drills. In the 
drill on one side of this he used lime for manure, and on the 
other put in marl. They were all covered with earth in the’ 
same manner, and received the same culture. On digging 
them, those that were manured with the pine were twice as 
large as the others, and double in quantity. : 


A nome strokE.—The late Dr. Bushby when Chaplain to 
the Forces quartered at Dover, was one afternoon delivering a 
discourse from the 8th commadment, in which he animadverted 
on the sad consequences of stealing. “It is,” said he “such 
an ungentlemanly, beggarly thing for a soldicr to steal. Not, 
my beloved bretheren, that I would tax any of you with the 
commission of so foul a sin. . No, heaven forbid it! though I 
have lost a pair of boots and sevcral other things since the 
Regiment was stationed on the heights!” 





